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Footnote to the Next Dilemma 


N A VERY illuminating editorial last October, Dr. 

Bennett spoke of the moral problems raised in 
ever-increasing force by the terrific pressure of our 
expanding economy. The pressure goes on. It never 
ceases. We are all caught up in the same “whirl.” 
Where are we going? What does the Christian con- 
science have to say? Or what has the Christian Church 
to do as it faces the moral problems raised, as “our 
scale of values becomes distorted”? 


This footnote offers no solution of the great problem, 
but some reflections are prompted by what Dr. Ben- 
nett says of the “simple life” and the earlier asceticism 
which met problems of the world by retreating or at- 
tempting to retreat from it. 


The latter we know well enough offers no solution. 
Even the miraculously magnetic personality of St. 
Francis did not save his Order from entering with 
vigor into the tangled life of the thirteenth century. 
Individuals might be loyal to “Lady Poverty,” but 
corporately she was forgotten. 

But when we turn to the New Testament (and, in- 
deed, much of the Old) we find the strain of puritan- 
ism not a mere by-product, a casual suggestion. Puri- 
tanism in the sense of the simple life, the life in which 
riches and material possessions count for little is 
everywhere. There are no “blesseds” for those who 
amass fortunes. If the meek are are to inherit the 
earth, obviously it does not mean that 2% of them 
are to have most of it. It belongs with the daily 
bread and the necessary means of living which are 


added when men seek first the Kingdom of God. 


And in the Epistles, in the “pattern” which Dr. 
C. H. Dodd suggests all exhortations to conduct fol- 
low, the same note is struck — the “sober, righteous 
and godly life” (Titus 2:12) expresses the ideal taught 
by the early church. It is easy for us to understand 
what a godly life means; and a righteous life sums 
up very well the “religion of Main Street” which vast 
numbers of American citizens, church members, think 
is the essential meaning of their faith. 

But how many sermons has anybody heard on a 
“sober” life? Yet that note, to repeat, runs through 
the whole New Testament, and it has guided many 
movements both within and without the main stream 
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of Christian life. We have it in our American tradi- 
tion in small groups like the Mennonites. We have 
it in its finest flower in the Quakers. But we have it 
most effectively in the kind of ideals which belong 
in our own New England Puritan tradition. 


Looking back now over our own history and beyond 
until we reach the “sober” ideals of the New Testa- 
ment, two thoughts come to mind. 


Is it possible that our present religious revival may 
move in the direction of a revived puritanism? There 
is no doubt about the revival. Whether we interpret 
it as a superficial turning to religion because of the 
world situation, a cry for succor, a longing for some- 
thing secure and solid in a world which may be des- 
troyed at any moment by a hydrogen bomb, or 
whether the world situation has really touched the 
depths of men’s hearts, the outward signs of religion 
are again “in the news.” 


But if this revival is real, will it not carry with 
it the note of puritanism? That has always happened. 
The turbulent centuries preceding and throughout the 
Reformation period were full of it. Savonarola and 
Ignatius Loyola both “burned the vanities.” Plymouth 
and Massachusetts Bay both hoped to establish com- 
monwealths of the saints. It is only within the last 
century that what we call puritanical legislation began 
to disappear from our statutes. Some of us are old 
enough to remember communities in which it was 
illegal to play baseball on the Sabbath. And there 
are certainly numberless places in America where the 
code of religious people is still puritanical. 

Such a revival of puritanism would have many 
dangers, but as yet it is not here and the discussion 
of its dangers may await its arrival. 

But there is one other thought which has a direct 
bearing now. It is not possible that many Christian 
people may begin to ask themselves what a “sober” 
life means? They have had church leaders pounding 
away at them for the past decades on their ignorance 
of the fundamentals of their faith. They have been 
deluged with appeals to remember that righteousness 
is not enough. They have been reminded likewise 
that worship is essential, and that worship is not to 
be thought of as a mere casual getting together. It 
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it an art. It belongs among things beautiful as well 
as things good. 

But what about that “sober”? Godly — yes; we are 
trying to understand. Righteous? Yes, we know that 
is not enough. But sober — what does it mean? Does 
it have any reference to ostentation? To wild ex- 
travagance? To the religion of success? To the new- 
car-every year view of life? To living on the instal- 
ment plan? To the quality of our heroes and heroines? 
To commercialized college athletics? 

One could go on indefinitely asking questions, but 
the point is that if any considerable number of Chris- 
tian people begin to ask themselves questions like 
these, they will be creating a background, or perhaps 
better, an atmosphere, a public responsiveness in which 
the essential problems of the next dilemma may find 
some sort of solution. Such dilemmas are never fully 
solved. But after all, we may do as well with the 
“next dilemma” as our forefathers did with the feudal 
system or the horrors of the early years of the indus- 
trial revolution. 

It is God’s world and his guidance awaits our seek- 


ing. E.LP. 
EDITORIAL NOTES 


The statement by the Pope at Christmas concerning 
nuclear weapons illustrates a difference in emphasis 
that has long been noted between the Vatican and 
many of the more articulate leaders of American 
Catholicism in regard to the cold war. The Pope’s 
anti-communism is not in dispute but he refuses to 
allow this to be the only important standard by which 
he tests events. In this statement he runs the risk of 
giving some aid to Communist propaganda but it is 
well that he is so emphatic about the danger of the 
continuation of the tests. It may be that, on balance, 
the tests should continue until there is a clear agree- 
ment with the Russians to abandon them, but there is 
a danger that those who make decisions in this area 
will be one-sided in the standards by which they judge. 
If they think only in terms of immediate military 
security, they may be led by the more optimistic 
scientists to disregard grave threats to the future 
health of the race. Some scientists are more optimistic 
about these matters than others and our government 
seems to listen to the more optimistic of them. But is 
it not a bit disturbing to recall that it is a habit of 
governments to listen to the more optimistic among 
their advisers? It is hard for the layman in these 
matters to be convinced that any scientists have a 
right to be sure about the cumulative effects of nuclear 
tests. Were not some of them wrong about the im- 
mediate effects of the tests in the Pacific that poisoned 
fish over a large area? One very important effect of 
the Pope’s message is that it should quiet the fears 
of many Protestants that the Catholic Church is favor- 


able to the idea of a preventive war. A few years ago 
this fear was often expressed, privately at least. The 
Pope’s statement is vague in some respects and it is 
not entirely clear what policies it does call for in case 
no agreement with the Russians is reached, but it 
brings a needed warning to those in the West who 
are inclined to make decisions only on the basis of 
opposition to communism or of immediate military 
security. 


The publication of Martin Buber—The Life of Dia- 
logue by Maurice S. Friedman (Chicago University 
Press) enables us to gain an over-all view of Buber’s 
extraordinary contribution to modern religious 
thought. It is remarkable that the greatest living 
Jewish thinker should also be one of the major in- 
fluences in Protestant thought. His writings are of 
the prophetic and poetic rather than the systematic 
type and they do not lend themselves to very rapid 
reading. Probably J and Thou and Between Man and 
Man are the ones best known to English readers. 
Friedman’s book will be very helpful to those who 
know either or both of those books in putting them 
into the context of Buber’s thought as a whole. Buber 
as much as any living thinker is helping our genera- 
tion to overcome the conscious prejudice created by 
much modern philosophy and psychology against the 
idea of the self, of its depth and of its relations with 
other selves, and he challenges with equal power the 
depersonalizing effects of modern culture. Buber has 
a special theological significance for those Christians 
today, especially in Europe, who tend to see the mean- 
ing of the Old Testament revelation only in terms of 
its fulfillment in Christ. The Biblical faith in God 
is, from the Christian standpoint, fulfilled and most 
adequately expressed in Christ as the revealer and 
the mediator of God, but it is important to see in 
Buber how much of the Christian content of that faith 
is possible without an acceptance of the Christian 
mediation. There are Christians who fear to admit 
such a possibility, but they should be thankful for it. 

j. C. BB. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editors: 

I am sure that St. Hereticus intended to be amusing 
in presenting his contribution “Post-Thanksgiving Re- 
flection.” As one reader, I can assure you I find nothing 
amusing in its content. Rather is it an indication of a 
superficiality and a contemporaneousness that dog Pro- 
testantism. I wonder if St. Hereticus thinks that clergy 
ought to be modern and up-to-date and therefore make 
their pastoral calls only in two-toned automobiles. And 
when did he become frightened of the past? 

Rev. Charles L. McGavern 
Tryon, North Carolina 


(Continued on page 190) 
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The New Ecumenical Reformation * 


DR. EUGENE CARSON BLAKE 


N THIS HAPPY OCCASION marking the begin- 

ning of a new program of ecumenical education, 
which it is hoped will break new ground and lay new 
foundations for the world-wide Church of Christ, it 
seemed appropriate for me to speak to you on a 
subject of considerable pretension. I have named my 
address: The New Ecumenical Reformation. 

Most, if not all, of us here tonight would reckon 
ourselves religiously to be sons of the Reformation in 
Europe which began over four hundred years ago, and 
which after great controversy and much bloodshed 
resulted in producing Christendom as we have known 
it in our time. Like Gaul, all modern Christendom is 
divided into three parts. The first part consists of the 
churches of the East which we all Orthodox. Long 
separated from the West by divisions both theological 
and political, they have been little touched until 
recently by the forces which have played upon the 
Western churches. They have, of course, had their 
own history marked by persecution and by heroism 
under persecution, by conservatism and by periods of 
renewed vigor and advance. The Eastern Orthodox 
Churches, in their own understanding, are the direct 
heirs of the traditions of the earliest church, essentially 
unchanged from the time of the Apostles. 

The second part of Christendom is the Roman 
Church, obedient to the Bishop of Rome, world-wide 
in its life and influence due to a vigorous missionary 
program of ten centuries, claiming to be the true 
Church of Christ, alone catholic and apostolic, totali- 
tarian and authoritarian, yet with amazing adaptability 
to the forces in the world that play upon it. 

Third, there are the churches known with varying 
degrees of accuracy as Protestant and Reformed. 
Though their separate history began, as I have said, 
but a little over four hundred years ago and in 
northern and western Europe, they too claim to be 
Christ’s own churches as ancient as any, having 
according to their self-understanding reformed the 
Western church into the pattern of the earliest church. 
These churches have been for their first four hundred 
years marked by division both theological and national, 
but in the last century and a half by a missionary 
vitality that has made a world-wide impact responsible 


*Dr. Blake’s address was given at the dinner celebrating 
the inauguration of the Program of Advanced Religious Studies 
at Union Theological Seminary on October 26, 1955. This 
program, made possible by a gift from the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, brings together for a year’s study about twenty five 
younger church leaders, mostly from the churches of Asia and 
Africa. The experience of living together and the studies which 
each person pursues in line with his own needs are intended 
to strengthen his contribution to his own church. 
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for the presence here tonight of Protestant scholars 
from churches now indigenous to all parts of that 
world. 


It is but natural for most of us here, coming out of 
this third part of Christendom, to look at Christian 
history and at Christian prospects from the perspective 
of the Reformation. This I do without apology as I 
speak to you tonight on “The New Ecumenical 
Reformation.” 


Without pretending in any sense to be expert in 
church history, may I presume upon the patience of 
this distinguished audience to call to your attention 
several characteristics of the Reformation in western 
Europe (familiar to you all) as a background for the 
forward look contemplated in my topic. 


I would remind you that the Reformation followed 
the Renaissance. There was a new birth, a renewal of 
spiritual and intellectual vitality so fresh that no less 
a metaphor than the birth of a new being seemed to be 
required adequately to describe it. The causes of this 
Renaissance in Europe were both internal and external. 
Renewed contact with Eastern Christianity and scholar- 
ship was part of it. New commerce of goods and ideas 
broke through long standing provincialisms. Inventions 
rose out of a new scientific curiosity and inventiveness. 
European men began to travel and to discover new 
lands and new concepts. 


It is, I think, a mistake to suppose that this Renais- 
sance was solely an intellectual rebirth. The Spirit of 
God spoke in this time to a Francis who became a 
saint, to a Savonarola who became a martyr, to Huss 
and Wycliffe and to many forgotten men, making them 
all seek at whatever cost their salvation and the salva- 
tion of men by a renewed knowledge of, obedience to, 
and love of God in Jesus Christ. Then, as you know, 
there began to rise up a galaxy of men filled with a 
zeal for knowledge of their classical, Biblical and 
ecclesiastical heritage. Humanists they were called. 
Some of them were scholars without much religious 
interest as such. Others of them were divided in mind 
and spirit between a love of Greece and Palestine. 
And others were religious men essentially, but fully 
aware and enamored of the new cultural tides swirling 
about them. 


At the same time that all this was going on there 
was a moral decadence, a crude materialism, a scien- 
tific and artistic creativeness that laid the whole 
groundwork for the Western secular world and cul- 
ture. It was because of the Renaissance that it was 
possible for Luther, Melanchthon, Zwingli and Calvin 
to arise and to reform the Church. It was out of this 
same milieu that there arose the men and ideas which 





reformed (in the so-called counter-reformation) the 
Roman Church as well. 

It is against this background of the Reformation 
that I wish to speak, and quite briefly, of the new 
ecumenical reformation which is perhaps not yet a 
reality, but which is surely a possibility. I speak as one 
of those much involved in the life of the ecumenical 
movement and its councils of churches, local, national 
and world. 

If these new councils are to be more than new eccle- 
siastical proliferations and become rather Christ’s in- 
struments for his church, I suggest to you that 
something no less drastic than a new reformation, a 
new ecumenical reformation must be envisaged and 
established. An attitude of ecclesiastical “business as 
usual” will either put off the day of the coming unity 
of the Church of Christ or will leave us in the position 
of the leaders of the counter-reformation while others 
become the heroes, martyrs and builders of the new 
day. 

Then let us ask what we must do, for our part, if 
there is to be a new ecumenical reformation, and if 
we are to share in its coming. 

First, 1 mention the much used and abused word, 
ecumenical. We all know that in its original meaning 
it refers simply to the whole inhabited world. Until 
now the missionary movement has been largely in a 
colonial pattern. However, inevitable as a stage of 
history colonialism may be, all of us realize that it is 
but a stage and that ecclesiastical colonialism like 
political must give way to independence and self 
determination. The problem is that the patron in a 
client-patron relationship is always the last one to 
see the necessity of reforming the relationship into 
one of equality and mutual participation. At the same 
time the client is apt falsely to suppose that all his 
problems will be solved if only he can break his 
leading strings. 

If there is to be anything new and radical enough 
to be called a reformation of the Church and churches 
of our day, it must be based upon a new and mutual 
appreciation, cooperation and administration of the 
so-called older and younger churches throughout the 
inhabited world. Nor will it do to become a little ecu- 
menical and reluctantly. “Too little and too late” has 
been the usual sad refrain of political colonialism, and 
it will be tragic if the churches’ retreat from imper- 
ialism must be similarly characterized. The new ecu- 
menical reformation depends in part for its coming 
upon the rapid and successful basing of a world-wide 
Christian program on a truly ecumenical community 
and structure. 

May I mention an additional consideration that is 
suggested to me by an earlier use of the word ecu- 
menical. Until recently when Christians used the word, 
they usually were referring to the great conferences 
heid in the early centuries of the Christian era before 
the unity of Christendom had been shattered by the 
schism of East and West. 

The new ecumenical reformation, I remind all of 
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us of the Western tradition, will be hardly ecumenical 
unless it includes centrally and importantly, the Eastern 
Orthorox Churches, and unless it is ever open to over- 
tures from Rome as well. These ancient Orthodox 
Churches have too much of tradition, members, in- 
sight and loyalty to remain a fringe or appendage 
to an ecumenical movement that is largely Western 
in conception if not geography. 


The possibility of our Western Reformation of four 
hundred years ago arose in part by new and fruitful 
contacts with scholars from Constantinople driven west 
by Moslem persecution. Not a little of the breadth and 
depth of the modern ecumenical movement has come 
from the new and fruitful contacts with these same 
Eastern Churches, partly caused by Communist perse- 
cution of the Church of Russia and partly caused by 
the friendly contacts sought out by the wisest of our 
leaders East and West. It is easy for both Protestant 
and Orthodox to be arrogant towards each other. 
There will be no new reformation worthy of the name 
ecumenical unless there is mutual contribution by and 
to Orthodox and Protestant Churches. 


Again, I would mention the essential meaning of 
the word reformation. Usually we think of it without 
much thought of its etymology. When, however, we 
speak of reformation, there is a nice balance between 
old and new, tradition and innovation, which should 
be in our minds. Several lectures I have heard and 
some books I have read in the past year on the 
Protestant Reformation of four hundred years ago, 
have newly impressed upon me its centrally intellectual 
character. I have already referred to the new apprecia- 
tion of ancient learning that was its prelude. Without 
the humanist relearning of Greek and Hebrew opening 
up the scriptures to the reformers, there would have 
been no way to have broken through the encrustations 
of the schoolmen upon Christian truth. I am equally 
sure that a renaissance of thought and learning in our 
churches today will be equally fundamental to the 
breaking through the encrustations we have overlaid 
upon the faith in order to lay bare the essentials for a 
new reformation. 


It is important, I believe, that this be said and 
pondered in view of the anti-intellectualism that seems 
to me dangerously characteristic of a great deal of the 
religious revival of all our churches. I am impressed 
by reading history with the intellectual power and 
skills of those in the past who have formed or reformed 
anything important. There have been and will be many 
great movements of the spirit, like the Children’s 
Crusade of Peter the Hermit, which wasted away into 
a romantic memory. Action, excitement, sincerity and 
dedication are not enough. A new ecumenical reforma- 
tion worthy of such a name will require not only great 
programs of study such as we inaugurate here tonight, 
but also the true success of such programs which will 
be the development of great scholar reformers whose 
minds have such insight into the past and present that 
they are capable of laying the plans upon which the 
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Reformed Church of the future will be built. 

Finally let me conclude with a brief comment on 
the word “new” in the new ecumenical reformation. 
Cynics and pessimists are allergic to this word. “There 
is nothing new under the sun,” they say. In contrast, 
however, to that essential faithlessness I turn your 
hearts and minds to the God who says, “Behold I 
make all things new.” 

We believe, we who are gathered here, that the 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ is the Creator, 
and that when we speak of human creativity we really 
stretch the word in applying it to such pale reflections 


of creativity of which men by themselves are capable. 

I close tonight then by reminding us all that if there 
is to be a new ecumenical reformation, it will be God 
who is its initiator and its source and strength. All I 
have been saying really is to help us see what we must 
do and think to become instruments adequate to his 
purposes. That we should dedicate ourselves anew to 
his will and pray that the Holy Spirit guide us in all 
our life and work, is the only sure way that our build- 
ings shall be neither in vain, nor worse, become a vain, 
glorious tower of Babel ending in our confusion and 
in our rejection by him whom we claim to serve. 





Saint 
fieretirws 


ST. HERETICUS 








THE WORLD’S GREAT RELIGIONS 
(third of a series) 
Lingoism 

Having discoursed briefly in the past about two 
of the world’s great religions, Americanity and Natur- 
ism, I turn now to a third, perhaps the most popular 
of all, Lingoism. The Lingoist is bewitched by the 
power of words; he believes that by saying certain 
words and phrases often enough he will be able to 
produce the effect of belief. His favorite scriptural 
text, ripped violently out of context and given a 
meaning not intended by the author, is “In the begin- 
ning was the word.” If he believes in conversion, 
it is conversion by cliché; if he believes in salvation, 
it is salvation by semantics. In his faith, crosses are 
replaced by creeds. Rather than invocation to God, 
he has intonation about God. Instead of parading 
pious practices, he practices pious platitudes. 

Now there are all sorts and conditions of this breed. 
Some of the most effective Lingoists are the young 
men just out of seminaries. They have picked up an 
astonishing vocabulary, useful no doubt in discussions 
with their peers, which they inflict upon unsuspecting 
congregations for months or even years, until they 
discover that while Yahweh may have created the 
heavens by the word of his mouth (Psalm 33:6), they 
are not going to save the heathen by the words of 
their mouths. 

There are several ways of spotting a recently con- 
verted Lingoist in the pulpit. (a) He probably uses 
the word “encounter” frequently. A perfectly good 
word, encounter, describing a perfectly real experience. 
But somehow it gets spoiled when it is just talked 
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about. It is one thing to preach about “encounter” 
every Sunday, but it is quite another thing to bring 
people to the place, where, through the sermon, they 
actually do have an encounter with the living God. 
Fortunately for the cause of heresy, the former situa- 
tion almost universally prevails in the Protestant pulpit 
today. (b) Another favorite word is “mansexistential- 
situation” which us usually described by contrasting 
“Biblicalview” (a word meaning “profound”) with 
“Greekmind” (a word meaning “shallow’). Now 
Biblicalview and Greekmind may be, respectively, 
profound and shallow, but to establish this fact more is 
needed than a few handy quotes from a seminary 
professor, which is the sort of evidence that the 
Lingoist usually produces. Here, too, as at most other 
points, the Lingoist is proceeding on the basis of a 
faith gotten second hand. (c) Another phrase in the 
Lingoist’s vocabulary goes, “Our-moral-progress-has- 
not-kept-up-with-our-technological-achievements.” _ If 
this is said enough times in the course of a speech or 
a sermon, the Lingoist can usually convince somebody 
besides himself that it is true, though who in the first 
place would ever doubt it is something else again. 
But it is not simply the poor person who is the 

Lingoist. He will probably win many converts among 
his laymen, who will produce their own creedal formu- 
lations. One bit of lay lingo usually directed at the 
poor parson is the reiterated demand, “Give me a 
simple answer ...” It is very hard to tell the layman 
that perhaps the answers to profound questions have 
to be profound, and that simple answers can only be | 
given to simple (i.e. inconsequential) questions. An 
expanded version of the “Give me a simple answer .. .” 
formula is the one which goes, “I don’t care two cents 
for theology, all I want is plain practical Christianity,” 
which in its turn is merely a new variation on the 
old theme, “It’s deeds we need, not creeds.” But what 
happens is that 

To heed 

The need 

For the doing of deeds, 

Becomes 

The seed 

For the growth of creeds. 
Which means, in cold prose, that if we have a creed 
about the need for deeds, then we don’t have to worry 





so much about doing the deeds themselves. 

The lay Lingoist usually has a belief in salvation by 
statistics as well. “One hundred new members before 
Easter.” Or, “Is he a good minister?” Or, “You bet. 
Worth sixty five hundred and a parsonage any day. 


Keeps the church on an even keel.” Or, “. . . upped 
the budget $6700 this year .. .” (This latter bit of 
lingo is not to be confused with the means of raising 
the budget, which is called not lingo but bingo.) 

The conservatives have their lingo, too. The words 
become so familiar by constant reiteration that it 
doesn’t matter where you divide them. We recognize 
immediately, “Doyou believeinthe substutionarydoc- 
trineof thatonement?,” or “Prepareto meethy God.” 
One sometimes feels that their most reiterated question 
could be given new effectiveness if it were streamlined 
after the manner of modern advertising techniques to 
read, “R U saved?” 

The most significant and revealing symbol of the 
Lingoist position is the phrase, “the Judaeo-Christian 
tradition.” For this is a convenient way of avoiding 
statements beginning with the words, “I believe . . .” 
To say that “the Judaeo-Christian tradition affirms . . .” 
need involve no personal commitment at all. How 
much pleasanter, indeed, to say, “It emerges as a clear 
concensus in the development of the Judaeo-Christian 
tradition that the conception of God is one which in- 
volves both justice and mercy,” than to have to say, 
“T believe that God both condemns and forgives me.” 

This illustrates, from the heretic’s point of view, 
the real beauty of Lingoism. It means that people 
always have their faith at second hand. It means that 
they can satisfy themselves by talking about something, 
rather than having (horrible thought) to experience 
something or (more horrible thought) Someone. It 
means that they are always trying, and succeeding, in 
keeping God at arm’s length. 

And this is just what we want. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
(Continued from page 186) 
To the Editors: 


The December 10th issue of the National Council’s 
weekly, Information Service, in reporting the address 
delivered by Dr. Arnold J. Toynbee at Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary, November 3, 1955, points up Dr. Toynbee’s 
concern over the “self-centeredness” of Christianity 
and its “exclusive-mindedness.” The article reports 
Dr. Toynbee’s belief in the critical need to purge the 
“belief that Christianity is unique.” It also reports him 
as believing that the higher religions (including Chris- 
tianty) “should reconsider their traditional relations one 
to another and should... . subordinate their differences 
in order to stand together against their common adver- 
sary.” 

If Jesus Christ is “very God of very God,” then one 
cannot encounter God in the fullness of his self- 
revelation without encountering Christ. To “subordi- 
nate” this belief, as Toynbee suggests, would be to 
subordinate God, which is nonsense. Christianity IS 
unique! 
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It would appear that Dr. Toynbee’s position demands 
a response from a parallel peak of eminence. I dare 
to hope that the Editors of Christianity and Crisis will 
undertake such a response. 
Rev. Roberts Bailey 
Gainesville, Georgia 
Contributing Editor Roger Shinn is preparing a 
response — Ed. 





To the Editors: 

Christianity and Crisis has been for me an interesting 
and stimulating crossroads of Christian opinion — 
opinion often diverse, but opinion I have always re- 
spected, whether or not I fully understood, or fully 
agreed with it. 

However in Clarence Kilde’s interpretation of 
“Heresy in Milwaukee,” I seem to detect a flavor of 
intellectual arrogance that could be as distasteful to 
other Lutheran laymen as it was to me. Perhaps a 
layman, even a reflective one, is simply not qualified to 
judge the interpretation of so august an authority, but, 
as Kilde himself says, “Biblical scholarship findings and 
changing theological thinking finally filters through to 
the laity.” 

Your editorial notes characterize Kilde’s article as a 
“very perceptive account.” . .. what is billed as a 
“very perceptive account” reveals itself in fact as little 
more than a savage polemic against the Lutheran 
Church. 

Could there be lurking in the weeds, a gleeful hope 
that here at last, if properly exploited, is the makings 
of a solvent capable of eroding that remarkable co- 
hesive force in the Lutheran body — (“remarkable” 
precisely because it binds together within a common 
confession such a diversity of elements)? ........ 
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Most Lutheran ministers and many Lutheran laymen 
are fairly familiar with the Northwest Synod and its 
conservative aspects, and for them to hear it said that 
this epitomizes the whole Lutheran Church in the Mid- 
west is strange indeed. Granted that there are also 
other strong areas of conservative theology here, and 
that Lutheran theology generally averages on the con- 
servative side of center, it is still somewhat less than 
the deepest perception to pin a universal badge of rigid 
literalism on the Mid-west Lutheran body. It is a per- 
ception which does not perceive the tensions generally 
existing and observed even by Lutheran laymen between 
varying degrees of literalism, selective interpretation, 
conservation and liberalism — tensions which exist 
within the framework of a common confessional tie — 
tensions which are being gradually and at least partly 
resolved through Christian patience and Christian 
understanding. The Wisconsin heresy trials themselves 
are but one evidence of these tensions, and further, 
evidence that the process of resolution is not always a 
smooth one. The really remarkable thing however is 
that this process has gone on and is still going on so 
smoothly and with so little pain, eruption and dis- 
ruption. 

I was filled with real hope — dashed however by 
Kilde’s awful malediction — “And yet any hope of a 
coming new warmth and brightness and light in Luther- 
anism is here only a slim hope.” The sage of Oconomo- 
woc has spoken! H. G. Moeller 


Vermillion, South Dakota 
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